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' It is folly to shiver over last year's snow. 
WHATELY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER LILIES. 
BY CONSTANCE J. CUSHING. 


Tue Easter lilies are tall and fair, 
The Easter lilies are white; 

In sweetness rare and purity, 
They seek the perfect Light. 


The lily-bells peal forth in joy 
Their message to the sky, 

To tell how, rising from the tomb, , 

i The soul shall live on high. 


uy The resurrection lilies white 

‘ Bloom fair on Easter Day. 
\ Oh, let us strive to be henceforth 
As fair, as pure as they! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOY: AN EASTER STORY. 


BY MARY JOHNSON. 


_ POY was her name; and a pitiful misnomer it 
J seemed for the pale, pinched features, the 
purple fingers, thin frame, and shrinking 
. step of a little girl seven or eight years old, out 
alone in the streets of a great city after nightfall, 
tired, hungry, and cold. Her mother had named 
her in the days when they were happy, when her 
‘father was with them, and their home a tidy, com- 
-fortable cottage in the country. 

Time had brought bitter changes. She could 
hardly remember her father; .and her mother, 
worn out with toil and suffering, had followed him 
beyond the reach of pain. 

_ Poor little Joy, frightened by the strange faces 
and rough voices around her, and sorely missing 
the mother who had never failed to answer her 
pleading, rushed downstairs in a passion of grief, 
out of the rickety old tenement house, and fled she 
knew not whither. At last, exhausted and trem- 
bling with cold, her feet half benumbed in her ragged 
shoes, she crouched down on a doorstep. A little 
dog, thin and hungry like herself, came, and thrust 
his cold nose in her hand by way of sympathy. 
But she was afraid of him, and, scrambling up, ran 
‘on again. Only a little way, just around the cor- 
ner, stood a church, open and lighted. Some im- 
pulse moved the little waif to seek shelter there. 
She glided in, unnoticed, through the vestibule 
doors, and behind a pillar in a corner. Tired and 
hungry though she was, she looked in wonder at 
the lofty dome and gilded chandeliers, the white 
columns, the carpeted aisles and cushioned pews, 
the pulpit with its crimson sofa and velvet-bound, 
_gilt-edged Bible, and, most of all, the great organ, 
with its golden pipes as she thought. ‘The air was 
‘full of the spicy fragrance of evergreen, entwining 
pulpit and pillar, lamps and windows. It was 
early; but there was to be a musical service that 
evening, and people were beginning to come, 
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richly dressed, most of them, and all looking warm 
and happy, every one. What made the difference? 
she thought, looking down at her purple hands and 
tired feet. The warmth of the church and the 
feeling of safety quieted nerves and brain, and 
soon she was fast asleep. She was small for her 
years; and, curled down in the shadow of the pillar 
in the dim corner, no one noticed her, and she 
slept on, as only achild can. The music was over, 
the people left the church, the lights were out, and 
the doors locked; yet through all she never woke, 
and no one saw the child lying there, with her 
head pillowed on her arm. 

The church was warm all night, and early in the 
morning the sexton came to replenish the furnace 


fire for the Easter service. He was an old man, 

with white hair, a kind face, and gentle voice. — 
“Grandpa” he was called by a little girl in his 

own home, and his heart was very tender and piti- 

ful toward all children. 

Joy sat up, half awake, rubbing her eyes, and 
looking about her in a bewildered way, as he came 
down the aisle. In his surprise he did not speak 
for a moment. He could not imagine how she 
came there, as he had himself locked all the doors, 
and carried home the key. The tiny lip quivered, 
and tears gathered in the violet eyes. 

“Come, come, this won’t do,” said the good old 
man, taking her up in his arms. “ Don’t you want 
some nice milk-toast and a fresh egg? Come 
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Every Other Sunday. 


home with me to breakfast, and see my little girl. 
Then we'll go and look for mamma.” 

For he supposed she had strayed away from 
home, and somewhere a mother was grieved and 
anxious. The child was quieted, and nestled down 
on his shoulder. He carried her to his home, a 
small but comfortable house near the church. 
His wife welcomed her kindly, and gave her a 
plentiful breakfast. Rosa showed Joy her kitten 
and picture books, and shared with her the pretty 
Easter eggs grandma had colored. 

For several days the little waif stayed with her 
new friends. Then, as no one claimed her, and 
the old man’s inquiries were fruitless, she was wel- 
comed into the Children’s Mission, and made com- 
fortable and happy, with other needy little ones. 
Later in the season, when the country was beauti- 
ful in its spring verdure, its leaf and blossom, and 
birds were nesting, a lady came to see the children. 
She was much pleased with Joy, and took her to 
her own pleasant home for a month’s stay, then 
to be adopted if all were right. 

Like the Promised Land to the Israelites the 
country seemed to Joy, so lovely were the green 
fields, dotted with buttercups and daisies, the woods 
and shady lanes fragrant with wild roses and sweet 
fern, the birds singing amid the boughs, the rip- 
pling brook, the distant hills beyond the blue 
winding river, and the pretty village. She fed the 
chickens, watched the cows milked, and had many 
a ride with the gentle brown pony. 

Meanwhile the lady’s interest deepened, and the 
child grew dear. She was affectionate and good- 
tempered. In the hillside cottage, and her mother’s 
care, she had learned to obey and to speak the 
truth; and her new friend did not expect too 
much. A genuine mother-love, with its unfailing 
patience, was there to bear with childish faults 
and help her out of them, to care for her in health, 
nurse her in sickness, and share with ready sym- 
pathy in her little troubles, pleasures, and interests. 
And the child was grateful. She was a merry- 
hearted little creature, easily pleased; and “ Joy” 
seemed after all not the least fitting name. 


A year had passed, and Easter came again. It 
was a serious face that bent over a beautiful lily; 
and the violet eyes, usually so bright and mirthful, 
were dim with tears. Joy was thinking of her 
mother. She had not forgotten, though she dearly 
loved her who had so faithfully sought to fill a 
mother’s place. The lady came into the room, and 
noticed the little girl’s unwonted sadness. She 
put her arm around her, and drew her close to her 
side in the easy-chair. “Did you ever see a lily 
bulb, dear? ” 

“No, mamma.” 

“You would never think the dusky brown bulb 
could become a thing of beauty, such as this white 
lily. If the bulb could think, what would it say, 
as it lies so long in the earth, in darkness and si- 
lence? But there comes a resurrection; and the 
same great Love that cares for the lily, and clothes 
it in beauty, will raise our souls into a new and 
beautiful life when this is past. Do you know why 
an egg is an EKaster emblem?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well, you know that in the egg nestles a little 
life; and the mother-hen broods it, and keeps it 
warm till it is time to burst the shell, and come out 
into the sunshine, a tiny chick. So, too, the chrys- 
alis lies, silent and dark, for weeks; but, as 
surely as its hour comes, the cocoon bursts, and 
the freed butterfly soars in the air. They are all 
beautiful images of the Resurrection Power. 

“You would not grieve so much for your mother, 
darling, if you could see her as she is now, in the 
beauty and joy of immortal life. She loves you 
not less, but more. Jn our Lord’s resurrection is 
the promise of our own. Let us trust for our- 


selves and for those we love. And, if we have a 
sorrow, instead of brooding over it, let us try to 
make some one else happy or lighten some one’s 
trouble. There is an Easter in our souls whenever 
we rise from the thought of ourselves, from selfish 
desire and action, into the joy of doing for others. 

* And now I would like to have you carry one 
of these lily blossoms to poor Aunt Dorothy over 
the way, who cannot leave her room, and some of 
your Easter eggs to Jamie West, the little lame 
boy around the corner. But you may do as you 
choose. Will you go?” 

“Yes, mamma,” was answered with brightening 
face and cheerful tone. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PARABLE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Ir in the earth at early spring 
The seeds that fill the ground, 
That to the same wee circle cling, 
Had voice their thoughts to sound, 
Of two anear, one well might say, 
Since other faster grew, 
“Why, brother, do you haste away, 
And vanish from my view?” 


For strangely one is stirred to climb, 
And reaches for the air; 

It feels the quicker touch of time, 
And seeks its object fair. 

It would its secret flower unfold, 
It would its beauty see; 

And this to other seed is told, 
And seems a mystery ! 


Yet so for souls an instinct acts, 
And wooes to realms unseen. 

A mighty power of fate attracts,— 
That good for man doth mean; 

But seeds that linger in the ground 
Must often wonder why 

Their brothers have new regions found, 
All hidden from their eye. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HAPPY BLOSSOM. 
BY ALMA J. NOBLE. 


NE day in October, Helen Richmond, a fas- 
cinating girl of sixteen, rushed from school 
in hot haste for her pocket kodak, exclaim- 

ing, as she fairly flew upstairs, ‘O mamma, the 
Indians are coming back; and there’s a new family 
with them, too funny for anything.” 

With that she was gone; and, Mrs. Richmond’s 
curiosity being aroused, she stepped out on the 
veranda just in time to see the strange proces- 
sion. 

Maplewood was headquarters for a dozen. or 
more Indian families, who made tours of the va- 
rious mountain and seashore resorts during the 
summer with their baskets; and the return of the 
Indian friends — for friendly they were in Maple- 
wood—was looked forward to with interest and 
hailed with delight by the children and youth, at 
least. 

For five years there had been no additions to the 
original band, of which John Solomon was nominal 
chief; and so, when it was found that a new family 
had joined them, excitement naturally ran high. 

The new family promised to be of great interest. 
It included only three members,— the father, 
mother, and little girl of ten. The father had 
strapped across his back a huge basket, and 
carried another in each hand; the mother had a 
large bundle of bedding;, while the little girl car- 
ried a basket in one hand, and with the other led a 
poor, disreputable-looking dog. 

As the little band passed along the main street, 


there were greetings on every hand to the old 
friends; while the new family awakened no little 
interest, especially the little girl, to whom at 
stated intervals the mother addressed some short, 
curt Indian words, which caused a start and a 
quickened step. 
It took but a couple of days for the news to 
spread like wildfire throughout the town that the - 
new family had come all the way from Indian Ter- 
ritory, that they belonged to the Cherokee tribe, 
and that they were very primitive in many ways, 
holding tenaciously to their own language. 
Helen came to supper one night, a week later, 
aglow with enthusiasm. } 
“QO mamma! We girls have been up to the 
wigwams this afternoon, and that new little girlis 
the dearest thing. You never heard such quaint 
talk in all your life, but I’m afraid her father and 
mother aren’t very good to her. She hasn’t half — 
enough clothes for winter; and she’s coming down 
here to-morrow afternoon, and I’m going to give 
her some of my old things.” 
“Oh, dear, Helen! I wonder if you will ever learn. 
to be discreet. I’m perfectly willing you should 
help the child if she is really needy, but you know ~ 
I’ve told you again and again that you must make 
friends slowly with the red man.” ' 
“Oh, she’s all right, mamma; and her name is | 
Happy Blossom,” continued Helen, regardless of — 
her mother’s fears. ‘“She’s ten years old, and has 
beautiful brown eyes and not too high cheek- 
bones; and I just know you'll love to hear her 
talk.” " 
Thus it happened that about four o’clock the 
next day Happy Blossom came down the street, 
with the dog at her heels; and, somehow, she 
seemed to have imparted to the animal some of her 
own eager expectancy. Her eyes were brimful of 
joy, although she said nothing in response to 
Helen’s good-afternoon. 
“What is your name, my dear?” asked Mrs 
Richmond, coming to the rescue. 
“Me Happy Blossom,” she answered. 
“Oh, what a pretty name!” 
“The mother squaw be Bluebell. 
too?” 
“Not so well as Happy Blossom. Where do you — 
live? ” j ¥ 
“End of the trail. Not so nice wigwam as this. 
Me had heap o’ fun bobbin’ here on the rollin’ 
box.” 
“T don’t -quite understand,” said Mrs. Richmond. ~ 
* Why, don’t you know, me bobbed here with — 
the father chief and the mother squaw from Indian ~ 
Territory. Me bobbed here on the rollin’ box for 
three suns, from the setting sun to the rising sun.” 
“Oh, she means they came on the cars for three ~ 
days, from west to east,” laughed Helen. 
“That be right: on the rollin’ box. You got 
any more ’pooses?” she said, turning to Mrs. 
Richmond. “ Any little chiefs, or only the Helen 
squaw?” 
‘“Pappooses, do you mean? No, I have none 
besides Helen.” 
“That too bad, ain’t it? ” 
“Yes, sometimes I think it is. 
brothers and sisters?” 
* One sister squaw, but she be in the spirit land. 
She bobbed away from the earth world last twelve — 
moons, when the white blanket came. You have 
the white blanket? ” 
“You mean the snow? 
of it in the winter.” ; 
“Oh, me love it! There’s shiners on it in the 
moontine. Me like the earth to wear white — 
blanket, and me like to wear red blanket. The 
mother squaw going to make me red blanket, when ~ 
she sells her baskets.” 
“Do you help make the baskets, Happy Blos- 
som? ” 


You like that, — 


Have you any 


Oh, yes, we have lots 


Every Other Sunday. 
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“Yes, me do; but me no like to. It makes 
-achem here,” pointing to her back, “to twist the 
sticks; but me has to.” 

“Don’t you go to school?” ventured Helen. 
“To the learnin’ wigwam? No, the father chief 
_ \won’t let me bob there. Now me must bob home: 

_ the sun is setting.” 
___ Mrs. Richmond detained her long enough to give 
v her some cookies and the promise of a red dress of 
eas: and she bounded along the trail, as she 
: called the street, with a happy heart. 
‘ From that day they were friends, and Mrs. 
J 


b 


_ Richmond and Helen grew to be very fond of 
_ Happy Blossom. They found that she was really 
abused in her home, that her father was a slave to 
_ fire-water, and, as usual, the result was an un- 
} happy, comfortless home. 
One day, when the white blanket was gently and 
é quietly falling upon the earth, covering it with 
_ warmth against the bitter wintry winds, Happy 
_ Blossom came down to the Richmonds’, looking, 
\ for the first time since they had known her, sad 
and troubled. 

“Tt seems like you squaws bob up together more 
like sister squaws than mother squaw and ’poose, 
don’t it? Me wish the sister squaw were in the 
earth world again. Me gets so lonesome.” 

“What was her name, Happy Blossom? Won’t 
you tell us about her to-day? You know you 
\ promised you would some time.” 

| There was no response for two or three minutes, 
and then’ she began in a dreamy sort of way at 
first. 
: “She was Igma, five twelve moons older than 
_ me be; and, oh! she was’so pretty,— big brown 
- lookers and black feathers, you know, on her 

head.” 

“Yes, hair and eyes,” said Helen, anxiously, 
fearing she might stop. 

“She could do anything, Igma could. When I 
was little squaw, she made me blanket; and she 

_ helped the mother squaw make the prettiest baskets 
twisting sticks you ever saw. But she had dread- 
ful achem here, and coughed, and didn’t like the 
white blanket, because it was so cold. The father 

_ chief is awful ugly chief, when he takes the fire- 

_ water; and he used to hurt the Igma squaw, and 

_ bob her out of the wigwam at the setting sun. 
One sun a beautiful white squaw bobbed into our 

-wigwam, and told us about the God, the Great 

Spirit; and after that the Igma squaw was never 

happy any more. She wanted to bob to the 
\ spirit land; and she said to me ’most every sun: 

‘When the white blanket comes, Happy Blossom, 
“me will leave this old tumble-down wigwam and 

all the pain and achem, and bob away to a bright, 
_ beautiful one, where everybody is happy. Me 

will bob away from the ugly father chief to the 

good God, who loves his ’pooses.’ . 

“Well, after that she was happy all the suns, 
singing about bobbin’ to the spirit land; and one 
time at the setting sun, when the white blanket 
was on the earth, the father chief bobbed home, 
and he was awful ugly. He had been taking a 
heap o’ fire-water and was so cross I cannot tell. 
Then he told the Igma squaw to bob out in the 
woods and get some sticks for burnem; and he 
made her bob three times, and the last time she 
didn’t come back. It was so cold! The mother 

* squaw cried and peeked out of the window, but the 
father chief wouldn’t let her bob until the rising 
sun; and, then, what you think? Right on the 
trail near the wigwam was the poor sister squaw, 
lying on the white blanket, with the burnem sticks 
in her arm. Her wigwam where her spirit lived 
was all frozen; and the Igma squaw had bobbed 
away to the good God in spirit land like she said. 

It seemed like you let a bird out of its cage and 

be free; but, oh! that ugly fire-water.” 

They sat for some moments in silence, that 


} 


silence which is both appreciative and sympathetic ; 
and then Happy Blossom jumped up, and, putting 
on her things, said: “ Now me must bob to my 
wigwam. Me likes you awful lot.” 

The winter months passed rapidly, but Helen 
crowded them full of pleasure for Happy Blossom. 
Very early in the spring, however, the Indians left 
Maplewood, and the friendship which had been so 
brief and yet so genuine was brought to a close; 
and yet the influence of it abode in both lives. 

Happy Blossom had known a true white friend, 
and Helen had found a loving, lonely little heart 
underneath the dark skin of an ill-treated little 
Indian girl, and had had a vivid object-lesson of the 
misery which follows in the wake of fire-water. 


THE VIOLET. 


Here she is again, the dear, 
Sweetest vestal of the year, 


In her little purple hood 
Brightening the lonesome wood. 


We who, something worn with care, 
Take the road, find unaware 


Joy that heartens, hope that thrills, 
Love our cup of life that fills, 


Since in Spring’s remembered nooks, 
Lifting fain familiar looks, 


Once again with curtsying grace, 
In the same dear lowly place, 
God his manual sign hath set 


In the tender violet. 
MarGaret E. SANGSTER. 


FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 


PARABLE is a narrative of natural facts 
yak that has a completeness in itself, yet 

which at the same time has another and 
a spiritual meaning. The two meanings run 
parallel. Thus the parable of the sower and the 
seed may be understood in its natural and again in 
its spiritual sense, as Jesus explained it (see Matt. 
xiii. 8-23). An allegory is a more extended nar- 
rative, in which the moral or religious truth is its 
main substance, and the incidents and accessories 
are simply to render that truth more impressive or 
attractive. Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” is a 
good illustration of the allegory. This form is 
less used in the Bible than the parable. In Reve- 
lation xxi. and xxii. the narrative of the New Jeru- 
salem as the city of our God, with its structure 
and inhabitants, is in allegorical form. A fable is 
a brief story with a moral purpose, in which the 
lower animals or inanimate things are represented 
as actors or speakers. In this a fable differs from 
a parable or an allegory. In Judges ix. 1-20, 
Jotham at Mt. Gerizim tells a fable of the trees 
choosing a king. A myth is a fictitious or imagi- 
nary incident or narrative put forth as historical. 
When Paul and Silas were at Lystra (Acts xiv. 
8-13), the inhabitants showed their belief in the 
myth of Jupiter and Mercury. A proverb is a 
condensed expression of practical truth in a form 
that the popular mind can grasp. It has been 
called “the wisdom of many and the wit of one,” 
in that it is a telling expression, by its framer, of 
the experience of generations. The Book of 
Proverbs is largely made up of these. 

Sunday-School Times. 


He weaves the shining garments 
Unceasingly and still, 
Along the quiet waters, 
In niches of the hill. 
W. C. Gannett. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PETS AT RED-GATE FARM. 
No. II. — Gip, the Maal Carrier. 
BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 


IP is asmall black and tandog. He is a very 
wise fellow. I think you will say so when 
you learn how he carries a mail-bag, with a 
padlock, every morning from his house to another 
house two miles away. He lives on the main road, 
and the stage goes past his house every morning 
at ten minutes past eight. His master, a young 
man, has been an invalid for a long time, and could 
not go out of doors. He could not go to see his 
sister, who lived two miles away on the stage-road 
to Concord. Charlie had been thinking how he 
could write letters to his sister Hattie whenever he 
wished. One day he called Gip to his bedside, and 
said, — 

“Gip, if I put a letter in this little black bag, and 
shut it up so, and fasten it on to your leather collar 
so, and lock it with this little padlock so, do you 
think you could carry it to Hattie ?” 

The keen black eyes worked knowingly; and Gip 
gave a short, sharp bark to show that he under- 
stood. 

“You must wait till the stage comes.” 

It had been Gip’s habit to watch each morning 
at the front window to see the stage pass by. He 
took his station in the chair; and, when the sound 
of the heavy wheels came round the bend in the 
road by the “ Hawthorne” place, Charlie called, 
“Open the door, mother,” and away Gip went,— 
mail-bag, letter, and all. How proud he felt! Mr. 
Gage, the stage-driver, did not see his little mail- 
bag, and kept calling: “Gip, go back, go back, I 
say. Youscamp, you're running away.” The dog 
never minded the command, but kept close beside 
the stage until he came to Whittin’s mill, where 
Hattie lives in her pretty white house with green 
blinds, and nice shade-trees all about it. Hattie 
was watching for him; and with the key that 
Charlie had given her she opened the bag, took 
out her letter, and, after reading it, wrote a note 
and put in the bag to go back to her sick brother. 

For an hour the dog played upon the logs in the 
mill yard with Nero, the Newfoundland dog, then 
trotted back home. He went straight to the bed- 
side to have his mail-bag taken off. That was his 
first trip as mail-carrier. 

Every one knows the wonderful story now, for 
it is years since he began. He takes up his watch 
every morning except Sunday, and is ready when 
the stage comes in sight. In the winter he knows 
the bells. 

Sundays he lies asleep on his rug. How can he 
know that it is Sunday and the stage does not go? 
After dinner that day he gets upon the foot of 
Charlie’s bed where he can see the road, and watches 
until Hattie and her husband come in sight, when 
he gives a bark of joy and runs to greet them. 


AT FIFTEEN. 


Sweet as a half-blown, honeyed rose, she stands 
On life’s fair morning, when the crystal dew 
Is on the grass, and all the sky is blue 

As those that bend above Elysian lands. 

The sands of Time, for her, are golden sands. 
To her rapt vision, all the earth is new: 

There is naught false, because her heart is true ; 

An untried power lies in her slender hands. 
Behind her, childhood’s careless, sunny days; 

Before her, like an open, unread book, 

An unliyed story, all the future lies. 

She walks no more within the childish ways: 

A deeper meaning shows in tone and look, 

A woman’s soul is in her dreamy eyes. 

Selected. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MARCH. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tue wild winds clash with stormy, warring sound 
About the writhing trees, that creak and moan 
With seeming anguish in their wailing tone; 

Yet violets in the sun-wrapt vale are found 

To lift their purple heads above the ground, 

To find themselves of all the flowers alone 
Awake from slumber, near the Frost King’s 
throne, 

To be by Spring’s first dewdrop gently crowned! 

The skeleton of Winter but remains; 

A snow-patched mead, a rill with icy rim, 

That shall be freed from bondage by the rains 
Which blur the hills and make the valleys dim. 

Soon shall reality supplant our dreams, 

For Mother Nature with abundance teems! 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A BIRTHDAY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


“ OW do you know it’s her birthday?” It 
was Brother Rodney, who was home 
from college for the spring recess, and 

to whom the children confided still all their plans, 

who asked the question; and Don made answer 
promptly : — 

“Saw it in Mary MacMullen’s Birthday Book. 
’T was on the kitchen table the other noon when I 
went in with Hal Blaisdell after his bait to go fish- 
ing. ’Twas plain as print,— Norah Muldoon, 
Kilkenny, Ireland, April the first, eighteen hun- 
dred seventy something or other underneath.” 

“That settles it, then,” said Rodney, laughing. 
“Of course, a person couldn’t have April Ist for a 
birthday, and not expect to take the consequences. 
How we did use to chaff Elmer Dunn at the Acad- 
emy, because he happened to have been born on 
the 22d of February! Pretty rough joking, too, 
some of it was. The Subs were barbarous! 
Yours, of course, is only fun; and I don’t doubt 
Norah is sensible enough to take it for what it 
is. I should hate to hurt her feelings, she seems 
so simple and honest and kind-hearted. Mother 
wrote me how faithful and willing she was when 
you were all sick here. Oh, of course it’s all 
right!” ; 

Sister Elinor called to Rodney just then from 
the upper hall, and he went to answer her. But, 
despite his last words,— indeed, perhaps all the 
more because of them,— Don was ill at ease. 

“Of course, it’s just fun, good-natured fun,” 
he said to himself. “A baby wouldn’t mind it. 
And Norah never does get mad! Unless when we 
forget to feed the rabbits, or tie things to the cat, 
or hurt some live thing or other. It’s just play. 
What’s a parcel or two with wood or sawdust in 
’em, or salt in the kitchen sugar-bowl? Or maybe 
chewing-gum under her pillow, or a make-believe 
letter from Kilkenny? That would be the very 
worst, and ’twouldn’t hurt anybody. And I dare 
say mamma and Elinor will give her something 
that will more than make up for it, besides.” 

But, try as he would, Don could not succeed in 
reassuring himself, nor could he help remember- 
ing many things which added to his discomfort. 
There was his father’s long illness, and he had a 
vivid recollection of his mother’s dependence on 
her good friend below stairs through it all. There 
was the long siege with scarlet fever, when the 
stanch Irish heart had showed itself so warm and 
loyal. Don thought of the long nights she had 
cheerfully spent by little Marian’s bedside, the 
willing care she had given Elinor and himself, and 
all the kindly faithfulness and ready resource 
which had helped to make the tedious days of con- 
valescence and quarantine pass less slowly, of 


A SPRING SONG— BROWNING. 


her unfailing good nature and readiness, too, in 
many a lesser emergency. 

“Bother!- A fellow must do something! ” 
And he started up impatiently. But his discom- 
fort was not lessened by going into the kitchen, 
though his errand thither was only a drink of 
water, the dining-room carafe being empty; for 
Norah was baking, and she proffered snaps and 
jumbles with her usual generosity. She brought 
forward two fine specimens, too, for his collection 
of native woods. She had saved them from her 
never large supply of kindlings. And she was so 
simple and kindly, so sincere and unconscious, that 
Don left the kitchen with only a muttered 
“Thanks,” and in deep self-disgust. 

“TI can’t bother her,” he said half aloud. “I 
can’t and I won’t! And I’ll tell the fellows so to- 
morrow. They’ll think I’m a sneak, and they'll 
miss their fun by the means; but I don’t care. 

“I wish I could think of something worth while, 
something that wouldn't be mean and cowardly. 
It is that to plague a woman, or anybody who 
mayn’t be as quick as youare yourself. I do wish 
there was something worth while to do.” 

But the something did not occur to him until 
he was undressing that night.“ He could hear 
Norah’s heavy step as she went to and fro in her 
comfortable attic-room just above his own, 


“T declare, I’ll do it!” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
scrip enough to pay for the things; and Hal and 
the other fellows may see the fun, if there is 
any. And there will be, if I can manage it right. 
Elinor will help, too. [ll ask her first thing in 
the morning.” 5 

So, as soon as breakfast was over, Sister Elinor 
was sought and claimed—as she was quite used 
to being appropriated —for a conference which 
lasted until school-time. The consultation was 
very satisfactory, and Don went off to school with 
a light heart. Things were coming out better 
than he had anticipated. If Norah only would 
like it all as she ought! 

“Tf she don’t, I'll — well, I’ll never give her a 
surprise again, nor a present,” he told himself 
sturdily. 

But he might have spared himself the doubt, 
for I am sure there was no happier young woman 
within sight of the State House dome than Norah 
Muldoon on the 1st of April. 

To begin with, there was a lovely print of the 
Madonna — Norah calls it “ Our Lady,” but it does 
not so much matter — hanging at the foot of her 
bed when she first opened her eyes on her birth- 
day morning. It certainly was not there the day 
before. It is true Norah was accustomed to take 
no lamp with her, the electric opposite serving her 
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ery well in this respect; and there 
was ample time for it to have been 
ung after she had changed her 
ess the afternoon before. But, ac- 
counted for or not, the picture was 
here; and it is there still, a perpet- 
delight to her. 
_ Then, when she came back from 
_ waiting on the family at breakfast, 
_ and was ready to sit down to her own 
oneal, she found that some one had 
_ been there before her. There was a 
network of twine stretched across 
_ her chair, and running in all direc- 
tions from it across the kitchen. 
_ Of course, the strings must be un- 
tangled; and the delightful things 
they guided her to Norah certainly 
had never coveted for herself, if she 
_had even dreamed of them. Some 
_ wonderful new conveniences for her 
\ own work, and comforts for her own 
domain, first. This was Rodney’s 
4 suggestion. A marvellous flour- 
_ sifter, a fairy-whisk for her me- 
_ Tingues, a dish-drainer, bristling with 
arms, to save her most monotonous 
task, an expeditious chopper, a fresh 
cloth and a dainty individual set for 
_ her solitary meals,— these were all 
| to be discovered and admired. 
) After these came the things that 
_ were her very own,—a_ blossoming 
; plant, a cheviot gown, a dozen hand- 
_kerchiefs in a pretty case, with a 
5 bottle of Lubin’s best accompanying, 
aprons, collars, and a book of Miss 
1 Barlow’s Irish tales. Norah could 
only look at them in amazement, and 
touch them with wistful fingers. 
_ And she could not stop even now; 
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EASTER JOY. 
BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


Ester lilies, pure and sweet, 
Message of glad hope repeat, 
Rising from earth’s grave in glory, 
Tell the resurrection story. 


Flower-bells chaste, with joy replete, 
Radiant stars of hope complete,— 
Opening bud a heavenly portal 
Leading unto life immortal,— 


Show the power of light and love, 
Life, all earthly life above; 

Power that wakes from sleep of death, 
Thrills anew with living breath. 


Lily-bells of Easter time, 

Peal your holy, holy chime; 
Swell the notes of heavenly cheer, 
Faith-borne, unto spirit ear! 


Wake, my soul, to Easter joy, 
Larger life thy powers employ ; 
Speed the message angels bear, 
In the Easter lilies fair! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CATCHING SUNBEAMS. 


BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 


“ OME on out to play,” said Joe 
Hawley to Arthur Tiffin. 


“The boys are going to have 
lots of fun!” 

“But I can’t,” replied Arthur, turn- 
ing from the doorstep to open the 
door leading into his house. 

“Pooh!” said Joe: “you never can 
do anything. I wouldn’t always be 
hanging around in the house like a 


_ for still other lines guided her, each 


girl, as you are!” 


one to a letter, — birthday letters 

_ they were, one from each of the children, one 

_ from Aunt Alice, and another from Cousin May, 

and still another — papa had managed this — from 

_ Norah’s own minister. 

“’T would take me the rist of me life, I’m sure,” 

_ said grateful Norah, when she could collect herself 
a little after all these surprises, “to thank ye all. 
I know I never earnt it all, nor deserved it; and I 
know ye didn’t mean it for pay. But, if it’s for 

. love ye’ve done it, mum, all of ye,—and I think 
most like it was,— why, it’s love ye’ll be havin’, 

mum, all of ye, always, a plenty.” 


Ny LEARNING TO BE DEAF. 


O hear well, we must learn how to be deaf. 
This is almost as necessary as the quick 
ear. ‘The trained musician can pick out 
the single instrument in the orchestra of fifty or 
the single voice in the chorus of fourscore, and, 
being deaf to all the others, can follow that one. 
The trained telegrapher will be deaf to all the 
rush and roar of a railroad yard or of a crowded 
station, and hear just that single soft click whose 
» word itis his place to know. So accurate spirit- 
ual hearing predicates a certain sturdy deafness. 
Many voices plead within,—the world, the flesh, 
and the deyil are never still,—but the trained 
spirit hears from amid them all the still, small 
yoice of God. He learns to be deaf to the clamor 
of these others. With our petitions that we be 
given ears to hear, let us mingle a certain wise 
pleading that we may be given a measure of deaf- 
ness, having which we shall hear more clearly. 


Sunday-School Times. 


I know it, oh! I know it, 
Though the frost is on the pane, 
The time is drawing closer 
When the birds will come again, 
The snow and ice will vanish; 
For the Spring is on the way. 
Selected. 


ARMOR-PLATED BOYS. 


T is important in these days that America should 
have armor-plated boys. A boy needs to be 
ironclad on — 

His lips, against the first taste of liquor. 

His ears, against impure words. 

His hands, that they handle nothing wrong. 

His heart, against irreverence and doubt. 

His stomach, against too rich food. 

His feet, against going with bad company. 

His eyes, against dangerous books and pictures. 

His pockets, against covetousness and dishonest 
money. 

His tongue, against evil sentiments. 

The Christian armor on her citizens gives more 
security to the nation than all the “armor-plate” 
can on her ships. The Outlook. 


T present it is estimated there are in the 
world’s oceans 7,000,000 cubic miles of 
salt; and the most astonishing thing about 

it is that, if all this salt could be taken out ina 
moment, the level of the water would not drop 
one single inch. 


People who have nothing to say are never at a 
loss in talking. H. W. Suaw. 


“Well, I like to play,” answered 
Arthur, “just as well as you do; but mamma is 
sick, and I promised to go in and sit down beside 
her for a little while.” 

“ Mamma’s pet! mamma’s pet! ” cried Joe, danc- 
ing on one foot and making up a baby face, as if 
going to cry. “I don’t believe in a boy being tied 
to his mother’s apron-strings.” 

“Not when she’s the bestest mamma in the 
world?” asked Arthur. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Joe. “ Mothers are always 
wanting you to do something that you don’t want 
todo! They just like to make you stand around! 
Come on! We’re going down to Peggy’s Dipping- 
hole to learn to swim.” 

Arthur shook his curly head. 

“No,” he said, “I’ve promised mamma to sit 
with her; and, besides, I don’t believe she would 
want me to go to Peggy’s Dipping-hole.” 

“Oh! now you’re a ’fraid cat,” answered Joe. 
“I s’pose you think you’d get drowned. But boys 
have got to learn to swim some time. My mother 


wouldn’t want me to go, but I’m going! I say, 
come on!” 
“And I say no,” replied Arthur. “I wouldn’t 


go anyway to Peggy’s Dipping-hole until I’ve 
learned to swim better than I can now. Joe, why 
don’t you go down to the brook, to the broad place 
where youll be safe? Peggy’s Dipping-hole is 
awfully deep.” 

“ That’s why I like it,” said Joe. “That’s where 
I can dive. All swimmers that are swimmers dive. 
Oh, it will be lots of fun! ” 

“Well, Joe, I’ve got to go in the house; and I 
say don’t go to Peggy’s Dipping-hole! ” 

“And I say I will,” shouted Joe. “I’m sorry for 
you, Art, that you’ve got to be tied up, and can’t get 
any fun this afternoon.” 
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The two boys now parted, Joe hurrying some 
half-mile away to Peggy’s Dipping-hole, and 
Arthur to sit quietly beside his mother’s bed. 

Arthur had learned to be quite patient, for his 
mother had been a half-invalid for some months; 
and he was often called upon to do something for 
her. He now sat down by her side, and she said 
to him, “I thank you, Arthur, very much, for 
coming in this bright day to stay with me, 
and I am so pleased that you are willing to do 
this that I feel very happy and contented; and I 
think I shall fall asleep,— something which I 
often can’t do,— for I shall be sure that you are 
here with me all the time.” 

Arthur for a little while sat very still, although 
it was hard for him to do it; for he was a healthy, 
active boy of seven years of age. 

His mother closed her eyes, and was soon fast 
asleep. Then Arthur fell to fidgeting about, and 
thought: “ What if I should steal down to Peggy’s 
Dipping-hole? Mamma’s asleep! ” 

Then he looked at his mother, and thought how 
much she loved and trusted him. Still, he was 
not quite contented to remain by her side. 

“Tf I could only just run down where the boys 
are!” he murmured. “I wouldn’t go in swim- 
ming, not there, for I know it ain’t safe; but 
I could look on, and that wouldn’t do any harm. 
It is so pleasant out doors, and the water is so 
cool and refreshing; and, oh, say! I guess my 
head aches! I could paddle round in the water 
a little. I’ve a good mind to creep away, and 
then run back before mamma wakes up. Any- 
way, I should just like to know if Joe and the rest 
have gone in swimming.” And, the more Arthur 
thought of it, the more it seemed to him if he 
could only get out of doors in the fields among the 
buttercups and clovers, and near by the cool 
waters, that he would have everything for which 
he could wish. 

It was a summer day. A soft breeze stole 
through the open window, swaying the white cur- 
tains gently back and forth. A bird twittered out- 
side, and somewhere near by a lark suddenly burst 
into joyous song. Thén, far away, a dog barked as 
if mad with delight. 

“?°Tis awful pokey in here,” thought Arthur. 
“They ain’t nothing to make any one happy, shut 
up in an old house!” And then the lark outside 
sang louder than before, and everything seemed to 
be tempting Arthur to give up what his mother 
had been sure he would do. 

He looked at his mother’s face, then he walked 
to the window; and he seemed to hear Joe’s voice 
mockingly saying, “Soft heart, soft heart, come 
on! ” 

Then he turned toward the door, to suddenly 
stop. Sitting on the floor in the sunshine was his 
little sister Bess, who had stolen noiselessly into 
the room. She did not look at Arthur, but first 
put out her right hand slowly into the sun, to 
quickly shut it up and draw it toward her eyes, 
and then to suddenly open it. Then she did the 
same with her left hand. She kept this up for 
a long time, now and then varying her method by 
stretching out both hands, to close them palm to 
palm gently together, and to gently open and peep 
into them with a merry laugh. Arthur watched 
her for some time; and then he said, “Bessie, 
what are you doing?” 

“T’s catching sunshine,” she answered. “I’s 
caught lots o’ sunshine, see?” and forth into the 
brightness went the little hands. “’Tis juss as 
easy to catch sunshine, juss as easy as to breef. 
Why don’t you catch some sunshine, Arty?” 

Arthur was a thoughtful boy, and he took his 
little sister’s lesson immediately to heart. “Juss 
as easy to catch sunshine,” he said to himself, “as 
to breef.” Then he heaved a sigh, thinking of his 
discontent and ingratitude, and, turning and look- 


ing once more at his mother, lying so white and 
still, he thought of what she had often said to him 
when he had asked her how she could keep so 
happy staying indoors all the time, sick: “ My 
dear Arthur, there is nothing so well worth having 
as a contented spirit. No matter what else you 
have, if you are not contented, you will never be 
happy; and, what is better than all else, we can 
all have content, the pearl of great price, even if 
we never have fame or riches or power.” 

As these words came to Arthur’s mind, there 
suddenly broke forth a flash of lightning and 
a roll of thunder. Arthur ran to the window. 
The quiet scene outside was still beautiful, but 
the black mass of flying clouds told of a threaten- 
ing storm. 

Then, hurrying by, he saw a group of boys, 
who, upon spying him, cried out, “Say, Artie, Joe 
Hawley got almost drowned down to Peggy’s Dip- 
ping-hole this afternoon! ” 

Arthur turned his face back into the room; and 
there still sat little Bessie upon the floor, and in 
the fitful flashings of sunshine she was still catch- 
ing sunbeams. 


Tuouau the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis truth alone is strong; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God, within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 
J. R. Lowe t. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TIMW’S REFORM. 
BY M. B. JORDAN. 


“ OTHER,” said Sam Gordon, as he 
watched Tim, their man of all work, 
coming up from the barn, “do you 

suppose God made Tim? ” 

“Why, yes, dear, of course, God made us all. 
What made you:think old Tim was an exception? ” 

“Because Tim does such wrong things, mother, 
it doesn’t seem as though God could have made 
him. Anyway, if He did, He must have been 
pretty sick of His work when Tim took to chewing 
and drinking.” 

Mrs. Gordon smiled at this ludicrous idea. 
Then, as she saw the poor shambling figure on 
the walk, she sighed, and said: * Poor Tim! when 
he is on one of his reckless spells, there isn’t much 
about him to remind one that he was ever fashioned 
in God’s image. It’s a mercy, boys, that our 
heavenly Father shows more wisdom and love in 
the care of His poor wilful children than human 
fathers and mothers often do, or Tim’s mistakes 
would seem past forgiveness. But God sees what 
we do not always remember, when we blame Tim,— 
that he came into the world in a filthy, wicked 
tenement house; and that he was born with a love 
for drink. Still, your father has always had faith 
that Tim would some time have courage to stay 
reformed.” 

“Indeed, he has been as good as gold, mother, 
and watched over us all ever since the doctor sent 
father to Colorado,” said Harold. “If we only 
believe in him, I’m sure he will keep his word.” 

But alas for Tim’s good promises or the Gor- 
dons’ faith in him! When the Fourth of July 
came, Tim asked for a holiday to go to the next 
town to visit with some of his old friends. Night 
came, and no Tim. In the morning his bed was 
untouched, but at the barn on the hay the boys 
found him in a heavy drunken sleep. When he 
awoke, he tried in a half-shamefaced, half-defiant 


way to do his morning’s work, and finally went to 
hoe in the garden. 

Since their father’s absence, Harold and Sam 
had tried, in their boyish way, to shield their dear 
mother from care. They knew that Tim’s relapse 
from his good behavior would worry her; and, 
besides, they were members of a junior temper- 
ance league, and were burning with zeal to reform 
some one. Here was just the chance. They 
would help Tim hoe the corn, and lecture him on 
his sins as they worked. You can imagine how 


vexed they were when their mother, after hearing — 


their plan, decided it might do Tim good to have 


two happy boys help him, but on no account must 


they speak of his faults to him. 

Now, after the manner of some older reformers, 
the boys did not so much want to hoe corn cheer- 
fully with a sinner as to point out clearly his sins 
to him. However, as they were obedient boys, 
they went pretty dejectedly to the garden. 
denly Harold exclaimed: “I know a way, Sam! 


Mother couldn’t object to our quoting the Bible if - 


we do it in a cheerful tone. We'll take turns in 
saying, ‘ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.’ We'll 
say that four times to each row; and mind, Sam, 
you’re to say that at your turn, and nothing else.” 

The sun was hot, and the rows were long; but 


they were full of their project, and so trudged — 


wearily back and forth, longing to talk over their 
plans for camping out or to get Tim to tell them 
one of his funny Irish stories. But, since they 


had resolved to help him to fight his worse enemy, — 


they did what they thought was for Tim’s good. 
When night came, Mrs. Gordon noticed that the 
boys were restless, and were concealing something 
from her; but, like the wise mother she was, she 
did not try to force their confidence, knowing that 
some time the results of all these whispered con- 
sultations would be revealed. When she kissed 


them good-night, in their white beds, she thought — 


some problem of the playground was troubling 
them, never dreaming that these two young 


soldiers of Christ were deep in their first “Slough — 


of Despond.” For had they not tried all day to 


live up to their pledges? They had worked faith- — 
fully, and denied themselves many small pleasures; — 


and the only result was that Tim seemed crosser 
than when they began. 


“Brother,” whispered Sam, “ there isn’t any use — 


planning to be missionaries, for we shouldn’t be 
any good at the heathen if we can’t reform one 
white man who knows us and likes us. But,” as if 
to encourage Harold, “ we might be explorers, like 
Stanley, if we make up our minds that we aren’t 
“called to the heathen,’ as the Bible says.” 

When the boys awoke the next morning, they 
were not very anxious to see their mother or Tim; 
for they felt that somehow, as reformers, they 
were a failure, forgetting entirely that seeds must 
have time to sprout and grow before the grain is 
gathered. Great was their surprise, therefore, to 
hear Tim, after breakfast, asking, in his most polite 
manner, if he might take the pony and cart and 
drive the young gentlemen over to the camp of 
Indians by the huckleberry swamp. “ Sure, ma’am, 
they’re indoostrious little lads, and desarving of a 
day of rist and fun; and it’s at the camp of them 
beggarly Indians we’ll have a bite of dinner.” 

After a hurried’ consultation the boys decided 
that it would not be fair to pay Tim for his kind- 


ness by a lecture on drink. So the day passed off © 
merrily, and by night the reformers were too tired © 


to plan another campaign. As the weeks slipped 
by, each one was filled with pleasure, which was 
oftentimes provided by Tim, who was as sober and 
trustworthy as could be wished. Not a drop did 
he touch for so long that one day Mrs. Gordon 
said: “Tim, we have had news from Mr. Gordon 
that the doctor thinks him well enough to come 
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ome soon. 
him that you have fought your desire for drink 
Ae aman, and that I feel sure the victory is won 
now.” 
| _ “Och, ma’am, I could niver have done it alone ; 
but thim blissed boys of yours gavé me the first 


I shall be very proud indeed to tell 


Then Tim told 
how the boys had quoted their Bible passage at 
him four times each row, and —“ bedad there was 
_twilve rows, ma’am ”—how at first he was angry 
with them, then how it seemed to strike his funny 
spot that the young reformers should work so hard 
and go about it in that way, “ whin ony mon could 
see they was perishing to talk about the time whin 
I sarved in Her Majesty’s army.” 
_ * Then, ma’am, as I said niver a word, and the 
rows was long and the sun briling, the poor dears 
got discouraged, and all of a suddint I missed 
them; and over behind the rows the darlints was 
kneeling down and just praying. ‘O Lord, Lord, 
make Tim better,’ says Master Harold. ‘He ain’t 
\ to blame, Lord,’ says little Master Sam, ‘and we 
can’t help but love him.’ That fetched me, ma’am. 
I was all knocked up in a heap that the likes of 
you should be sorrowing over a poor wretch like 
myself. I’ve larnt them words of their sermon; 
and every time the thirst for a drop comes over 
me I just say, ‘Wine is a mocker,’ and, whist! 
I see as plain as day two of the bravest little lads 
_in the world down on their knees behind the corn, 
praying to the Lord to help old Tim, for they love 
him. And the evil desire leaves me then, and it’s 
reformed I'll stay now for my own comfort and 
_ not to disappoint my brave little gintlemen.” 
That night Mrs. Gordon told the boys Tim’s 
' story; and, as they were dropping off to sleep, 
‘Sam said, drowsily: “It wasn’t our lecture that 
saved him. It was just because we loved him.” 


lift, and it gets easier ivery day.” 


Tue mount for vision, but below 
The paths of daily duty go; 
And nobler life therein shall own 
- The pattern on the mountain shown. 


F. L. Hosmer. 


SKATING. 


O “necessity’s sharp pinch,” not a desire 
for amusement, we owe the invention of 
skates and their early use. Holland is 

conceded to be the home and birthplace of skat- 
‘ing, and it was undoubtedly first practised there 
-and in the far north. Ina country of lakes and 
canals the necessity of walking and running on the 
ice must have been felt from the earliest days; 
and, indeed, they show in Holland bone skates 
which were found in one of the mounds on which 
a Friesland village was built. The skates were 
fastened to the feet by straps passed through holes 
made in the bones. A Danish historian mentions 

_ the sport in 1134. The bone skates were also the 
kind first used in England. Fitzstephen, in his 
account of the amusements of the young people 
on the ice in London during the latter part of the 
twelfth century, notes that it was usual for them to 
fasten the leg bones of animals under the soles of 
their feet, by tying them around their ankles; and 

’ then, taking a pole shod with iron into their 
hands, they pushed themselves forward by strik- 
ing against the ice, and moved with great rapidity. 

New York Evening Post. 


In vain the name of Christ we bear, 
Unless the heart of Christ we share. 
Through faith and charity alone 
Is Christ received and felt and known. 
Tuomas L. Hargis. 


They that stand high have many blasts to shake 
them. SHAKESPEARE. 
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JACK’S FIRST HOME-LEAVING. 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


ITTLE JACK TRACY has a dear friend 
i named Mr. Bradford, who is fifty years 
old. Mr. Bradford never had any little 
children of his own; but he loves everybody’s else 
children, and they all love him. He lives in the 
country, several miles from Jack’s home, in such 
a funny house. Just two big rooms and one little 
one. The little room is a kitchen, one of the big 
rooms is a bed-room, and the other one has hun- 
dreds of books and a desk on one side, shelves of 
all kinds of stones and shells and curious things on 
the other, and a china closet and dining table at 
the end. And here Mr. Bradford lives all alone, 
and even cooks for himself. 

One day, in the very early spring, Jack came 
running to his mother, all out of breath with hurry 
and gladness. 

“O mamma, mamma,” he called, “Mr. Brad- 
ford’s coming! He’s ’most at the door!” And he 
ran back to let Mr. Bradford in. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Tracy,” said Mr. Brad- 
ford. “May I come and take Jack home with me 
next Friday evening, and bring him back when I 
come to church Sunday?” 

Mrs. Tracy hardly knew what to say, because 
Jack was only seven years old and had never slept 
away from her a night in his life; but Mr. Brad- 
ford said he would move a couch right up against 
his own bed for Jack to sleep on, and keep him 
covered just as she did. So she said he might go. 

Jack was very happy about going; and, when 
Friday afternoon came, he was ready a whole hour 
too soon, and waiting in front of the house so he 
might run to meet Mr. Bradford as soon as he 
came in sight. They had an early five o’clock sup- 
per; and then Jack kissed good-by and marched 
off to the cars with Mr. Bradford, carrying his 
little bag and feeling very big and “ grown up.” 

The cars ran almost all the way by the edge of 
a river. The stems of the bushes at the water’s 
edge were red with new sap, the willow-trees were 
already green, and the grass. was beginning to 
spring up everywhere. The sunset, too, was so 
beautiful. First the sky and river all blazing with 
yellow light, then not quite so bright, then a 
lovely pink, which again faded, until, when the 
cars stopped for them to get out, nothing was left 
of it all but a lot of little soft, gray, pink-edged 
clouds, which looked like flocks of bright-necked 
doves flying home. 

When they reached Mr. Bradford’s house, he 
made a fire in the big open fireplace; and, sitting 
before it with Jack on his knee, he told him stories 
till bedtime,— such wonderful stories about wild 
countries that he had visited and strange things 
that he had seen. Then he gave Jack a cup of 
milk, and helped him undress and tucked .him 
into the nice bed he had fixed for him; and there 
Jack lay, as comfortable as a kitten in a basket. 
Through the epen door he could see the firelight 
dancing on the walls, and up on the ceiling the 
round ring of light made by the lamp, beside 
which Mr. Bradford sat reading and whistling a 
soft little tune to himself. 

Jack gave the covers a nice little tuck under his 
chin, and was just deciding to lie awake a long 
time and enjoy it all, when he went to sleep. 

When he awoke, the sun was shining brightly, 
and the meadow larks were singing outside the 
window. Mr. Bradford was already dressed, and 
whistling the same tune, just as if he hadn’t stopped 
all night. 


“Hello, Jack,” he said, as Jack opened his eyes 
“We must hurry with our breakfast, and get off to 
hunt wild flowers.” 

Up Jack jumped; and in a few minutes he was 
out in the kitchen, helping with breakfast. He 
stirred the mush while Mr. Bradford made the 
coffee, and set the table while Mr. Bradford 
buttered the toast and boiled the eggs. Then, 
when breakfast was ready, he sat at the foot of 
the table and served the mush, just as if he were 
grown up, while Mr. Bradford poured the coffee 

Then came such a happy morning. With bas- 
kets and trowels they wandered for miles in the 
bright sunshine, picking flowers, or taking them 
up, root and all, for Jack to take back and 
plant in his own garden at home. At noon they 
stopped by a pretty stream and ate some sand- 
wiches which Mr. Bradford had brought, and 
then, as Jack was tired and sleepy, Mr. Bradford 
wrapped him in his own coat, and laid him down 
on a thick bed of pine-needles in a nice, sunny 
place, for a nap. 

But, just as Jack dropped to sleep, Mr. Brad- 
ford heard a strange, rattling noise coming nearer 
and nearer. He knew by the sound that it must 
be some horses running away with a farmer’s 
wagon, and he ran quickly to the road, near 
which he and Jack were resting, hoping to be 
able to stop them; but he was only in time to see 
them dash wildly by before he quite reached the 
road, with no one in the wagon but a little boy 
not much older than Jack, who was holding the 
reins bravely, and trying to stop the horses, 
but could do no good, because the harness had 
broken. Mr. Bradford ran on after the wagon, 
for he was afraid the little boy would be thrown 
out and left in the lonely road, with no one to 
care for him. And, sure enough, before the 
horses had run a quarter of a mile more, they 
turned down a bank, and upset the wagon, with 
its brave little driver. When Mr. Bradford 
reached the spot, the horses had broken loose 
and run on; but the poor boy lay in the road 
with his leg broken. They were near his home; 
and Mr. Bradford carried him to it, and then ran 
back to Jack. But Jack was gone! 

The noise of the runaway and the shouting to 
the horses had waked Jack; but, when he sat up 
and remembered where he was, Mr. Bradford 
was already out of sight behind some young pine- 
trees that grew next the road, and Jack was all 
alone. 

At first he thought Mr. Bradford was some- 
where near, and he got up and looked around 
among the bushes; but he couldn’t find him. 
Then he called, louder and louder; but he 
couldn’t make anybody hear. 

“Oh, how long I must have slept!” he said to 
himself. “I guess Mr. Bradford forgot I was 
with him, and has gone home without me. Per- 
haps, if I hurry up, I can catch him.” 

Poor little Jack! His throat felt as if he were 
going to cry, and his eyes began to feel teary; 
but he swallowed hard and winked hard, and 
started to run back along the edge of the stream, 
as they had come. Then he remembered Mr. Brad- 
ford’s coat and the baskets, and went back for 
them. Mr. Bradford’s basket was quite too heavy 
for him; but he took the coat, and started again, 
calling as he ran along. But no one answered; 
and the coat was heavy and the ground uneven, 
and he soon had to go more slowly. He felt 
quite sure of his way, so long as it lay close to 
the stream; but, as soon as it struck off into 
the woods, he became puzzled, and soon knew 
that he was lost. He tried hard to be brave, and 
find the right way; but twice, after walking half 
an hour, he found himself back in the very place 
from which he had started. He remembered 
one of the stories Mr. Bradford had told him 
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the night before, about a time when he was lost; 
and he remembered that Mr. Bradford said it was 
a good rule, when one was lost, to pick out a high 
tree and keep looking at it till you got to it 
and then another straight ahead of it, and then 
another, and that would keep you going ahead 
instead of round and round, and you’d get some- 
where or to somebody some time. The woods 
were not very thick, so this was easy to do; and, 
sure enough, in ten minutes he came to a fence 
and a path, and in ten minutes more he was 
knocking at the door of a farm-house. And what 
do you think? It was the very house where the 
boy was who had broken his leg. The door was 
opened by the boy’s father; and how surprised 
Jack must haye been, when the man seemed to 
know who he was as soon as he began to tell 
about himself! 

“Why, mother,” the man said, speaking to his 
wife, “this must be the little boy that Mr. Brad- 
ford said he must hurry back to, because he had 
left him asleep on the ground! ” 

Jack didn’t at first know what this talk meant; 
but he soon heard how Mr. Bradford had picked 
up the poor boy who had broken his leg, and also 
that a doctor (who by good chance was visiting a 
sick man at a farm near by) had been quickly 
brought, and had set the leg. 

“And now,” said the boy’s father, “Ill take 
care of you all right. My horse that I went for the 
doctor with is right out here: and J’ll hold you in 
front of me as I ride, and get you to Mr. Brad- 
ford’s in no time.” And they were soon trotting 
down the road. And then what do you think 
again? They hadn’t gone more than half a mile 
when, turning a bend in the road, they came upon 
Mr. Bradford himself. He had tracked little Jack’s 
footprints beside the stream, going toward his 
house; and, though the thick pine-needles had 
kept him from seeing them in the woods, he had 
still walked on all the way to his home, hoping to 
find Jack. But there was no Jack there, and he 
had turned back to look for him again. 

When Jack saw good Mr. Bradford with his 
face all red and his breath almost gone with fast 
walking, he hugged him tight around the neck, 
and cried as hard as he could cry, which was 
funny, wasn’t it, when he had been so brave 
before? 

But when, after a nice supper and a good sleep, 
Mr. Bradford took him home the next morning, 
he was almost glad he had been lost, he had such 
a fine time telling every one about it. 
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SPRING SONG. 
BY MARY L. COBB. 


Over the budding trees 
Comes the soft southern breeze, 
Touching the leaflets and calling them forth. 
Quickly the grasses spring 
At the first breath of Spring, 
Clothing with verdure the desolate earth. 


Spicy scents fill the air, 
Sweet perfume everywhere 
Rises like incense to heaven above. 
Orchards flash forth their bloom ; 
Hardly on earth is room 
For God’s creations of life and of love. 


Now in this gladsome time, 
Joining in Nature’s rhyme, 
Let us, like grasses, like birds, and like flowers, 
Incense of song and praise, 
Blossoms of kindly ways, 
Give to the Giver of all happy hours! 


I have learned that to do one’s next duty is to 
take a step toward all that is worth possessing. 
J. G. HOLLAND. 


SIX HUNDRED LETTERS A WEEK. 


HIS is the way Miss Gould is spending her 
days and her income,—an income to 
which she has herself referred, in a fright- 

ened way, as amounting to, perhaps, $3,000 a day. 

To show how many demands are made upon 
her time and her pocket-book, and to show how 
impossible it is for her to grant all requests, Miss 
Gould sent out to the more fortunate of her be- 
siegers a memorandum of the contents of one 
week’s mail. 

In the particular week named — the first in Sep- 
tember — she received 607 letters, among which 
were requests that reached a total of $1,041,092. 

Philadelphia Saturday Post. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has tried to do justice in this num- 
ber of Hvery Other Sunday to Easter, Spring, 
and April Fool’s Day,— quite an undertaking! 
The pictures speak at once for themselves. Miss 
Cobb sings cheerily of the joys so near at hand. 
Mr. Locke interprets March. Miss Cushing and 
Miss Carleton give voice to the sentiment of the 
Easter lilies. Miss Dana preaches a good lesson 
from the text, April 1. Miss Johnson tells the 
interesting story of a waif, in the light of Easter. 
And there are many other “good things” in our 
paper, beside these special timely ones. 

The picture on the first page, a charming sub- 
ject, was engraved for us by permission of Mr. 
Soule of Boston, who owns the copyright of the 
original photograph. Many of our Madonna 
pictures are taken from photographs sold by Mr. 
Soule; and the whole country is beginning to 
know what a vast variety of photographs, 
mounted and unmounted, he keeps for sale. 

A young friend in Holyoke, Hs has sent 
the Editor some “pussy willows.” ‘Thank you, 
Judith: we feel sure now that Spring is at the 
door. 

Yes: we shall all welcome Spring with a shout. 
Here is a letter written by a little girl to her 
mother (both at home). She is longing for 
winter to go. 


My dear Mamma,— We are haying this lovely day 
of pleasure after this great rain-storm. It seems as if 
the world were changing. Soon the dear old Spring 
will come with the dandelions, buttercups, and daisies. 
And with the daisies we can make a wreath around 
our heads. Don’t you like Spring and Summer? I 
doe. Good-by. Your loving child, 

KATHERINE. 

This little lady the Editor knows well, and she 
will be surprised to see her letter in print. Yes: 
“The dear old Spring” will soon come tripping 
over the hills. Ah! but she is dear young 
Spring, isn’t she? She goes away and grows 
young every year. So, while she is old, she is 
young, — old-young, young-old Spring, the great 
florist and bird-dealer of the four seasons. 
Come! come! bloom, warble, and warm this old 
earth into new life! 


LETTER-BOX. 


Newton Hicuuanps, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—T attend the Unitarian Sunday School 
at Newton Highlands. I have seen no letters from any 
one attending our Sunday School, so I thought I would 
write. Our school is small, endl meets in the Club 
House. 

The minister’s name is Rey. William Safford Jones. 
My Sunday-School teacher’s name is Mrs. Patterson 
and we all like her very much. 


Our class formed a club which we Saat ae Lead d 
Hand.” We had a table at a fair, and we went int 
the Children’s Hospital. Our table made twenty-nin 
dollars at the Fair. 

I enclose an anagram which I hope to see printed i 
the next paper. 

Hoping to see this printed soon, I remain, 

Your reader, 
MILDRED G. SMALL. 


KENNEBUNK, Mr. 4 

Dear Editor »—I have made up acharade. Will y yo 
please print it? Igo to the Unitarian Sunday Scho 

and take the Every Other Sunday, and have great f 
getting out the puzzles. Yours truly, ; 

Sruart MENDUM. 


- Lrrreton, N.H. 

Dear Editor,—1 ama member of the Unitarian Sun: 

day School of Littleton. We have the Every Other 

Sunday, and I enjoy reading the stories and getting out 
the enigmas very much. Enclosed you will find E 

enigma, which I hope will be published. Wish ing 

your paper success, I remain, Yours truly, 
Emma DYER. ; 


Wasuta, lowA. 

Dear Editor,—I1 go to the Unitarian Sunday Schad ol 
and like it very much. We have school every othe 
Sunday. We use ‘ Large Truths in Little Stories.” 
: OLIVER W. Cane 


CHARADE. 
My Ist is in sand, but not in coal. 
My 2d is in bought, but not in sold. 
My 3d is in man, but not in boy. 
My 4th is in machine, but not in toy. 
My 5th is in Paul, but not in squall. 
My 6th is in doll, but not in hall. 
My 7th is in promise, but not in vow. 
My 8th is in proud, but not in now. 
My 9th is in pine and also in twine. 
My 10th is in line, but not in sign. 
My 11th is in train, but not in lane. 
My 12th is in urn, but not in rain. 
My 13th is in sown, but not in loan. 
My whole is the name of a king of Rome. 
Sruart MENDUM. — 


THE AGES OF MAN. rq 
1. Wuar is the age of newspapers? — q 
2. What is the age of the dead in Paris? 
3. What is the age of the work of our grandmothers 
4, What is the age of need ? 
5. What age is not fine? Eoohangaan 


ANAGRAM. 7 
MecakIA si ohetnar rwdo ofr porpotnyuti. 
LAURENCE B. GILE, 


ENIGMA XXII. b. 
I am composed of 18 letters. f 
My 3, 6, 4, is an affirmative. “ 
My 10, 1, 18, is something a cart makes. 
My 2, 6, 9, is a useful member of the body. 
My 9, 10, 11, 5, 7, is what cows love to eat. 
My 8, 1, 12, is a bright body in the sky. 
My whole is the name of a great general. 
Bancrorr WINSOR. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 13. 
CHARADE.— Looking-glass. — we 
Eniema XVIII. — Battle of Santiago. 
Enigma XIX.— Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
ANAGRAM.— Honor your father and your mother. — 
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